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Abstract 


Small   farm  operators  in  the  South  owned  about  20  percent  of  farm  land  in 
1909.     They  operated  over  15  percent  of  the  land  in  farms  and  held  over  18 
percent  of  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  in  addition  to  about  19  percent  of 
market  value  of  machinery  and  equipment.     These  same  small  farmers  represented 
49  percent  of  all  farm  operators  yet  they  contributed  less  than  4  percent  of 
farm  product  sales.     Although  their  importance  in  the  market  place  as  measured 
by  farm  sales  is  negligible  they  do  own  and  control  a  significant  share  of  the 
farm  resources.     As  decisionmakers  about  resource  use  and  allocation,  both  human 
and  physical,  they  should  command  a  share  of  the  research  communities  attention, 
and  appropriate  weight  in  planning  and  policy  regarding  resources. 

This  paper  emphasizes  the  importance  of  small  farmers  and  identifies  differ- 
ences by  race  from  the  perspective  of  equality  of  ownership  and  control.  Mi- 
norities do  not  own  or  control  as  much  as  do  whites.     However  there  are  significant 
relative  differences  by  race  and  minority  small  farmers  hold  a  larger  portion  of 
all  minority  owned  and  controlled  resources  than  do  white  small  farmers.  Re- 
search directed  at  policy,  programs,  problems,  status,  and  perspectives  on  and 
about  resources  should  account  for  differences  between  all  resource  owners. 
Making  such  distinctions  would  enhance  the  capability  of  analysis  to  identify 
and  evaluate  distributional  affects  of  public  policies  and  programs. 


Preface 

As  used  in  this  report,  the  Southern  States  are  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Louisiana. 

Latest  comprehensive  data  are  from  the  1969  Census  of  Agriculture.  An 
earlier  draft  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  Central 
Regional  Research  Strategy  Committee  on  Natural  Resource  Development,  Oct.  16 
and  17,    1975,  Madison,  Wise. 


Washington,   D.  C. 


April  1976 
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INTRODUCTION 


Equity  or  justice  is  a  concept  heavily  laden  with  individual  values. 
Economists,  conscious  of  scientific  paradigms,  tend  to  concentrate  on  issues 
of  efficiency  and  physical  allocation  because  they  are  quantifiable;  we  often 
conveniently  leave  value  judgments  to  the  politician,  sociologist,  voter,  or 
hopefully,  the  reader.     An  initial  step  in  this  analysis  is  to  recognize  the 
interrelationship  between  equity  and  efficiency.     Samuels  says  that: 

...the  problem  of  social  efficiency  is  how  to  maintain  "equitable" 
income  distribution,  power  structure,  and  other  arrangements  and 
still  have  efficiency  in  the  sense  of  prices  equal  to  marginal  costs, 
a  statement  which  is  a  purely  positive  proposition.     Equity  is  very 
much  mixed  up  with  efficiency;  or,  to  say  the  same  thing  in  other 
words,  institutional  arrangements  figure  very  much  in  economic  ef- 
ficiency. 1/ 

Once  the  quantifiable  efficiency  criteria  are  satisfied  the  stumbling  block  of 
value,  equity,  or  justice  can  be  addressed.     A  way  of  arriving  at  these  con- 
cerns is  to  look  at  the  equality  of  ownership  and  control  of  power.     The  item  of 
concern  becomes  who  are  the  "have's"  and  the  "have  not's,"  and  "how  much"  does 
each  group  hold?    Boulding  inquires,  for  example: 

...What  is  the  optimum  degree  of  inequality  or  equality  in  a  society? 
This  is  a  question  from  which  conventional  economics  recoils  in  horror 
as  being  completely  beyond  its  capability.     It  is  surely  a  question, 
however ,  which  in  regard  to  economic  good  or  economic  welfare  is  in 
the  province  of  the  economist,  even  though  he  might  be  disposed  to 
leave  the  question  of  ultimate  spiritual  equality  to  the  philosopher 


^'Agricultural  Economist,  Natural  Resource  Economics  Division,  ERS ,  USDA. 
Views  expressed  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  those 
of  Dept.  of  Agr.  or  the  Economic  Research  Service. 

jywarren  J.  Samuels,  "Welfare  Economics,  Power,  and  Property,"  in  Per- 
spectives  of  Property,   (Gene  Wunderlich  and  W.  L.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Editors),  Uni- 
versity  Park:     Institute  for  Research  on  Land  and  Water  Resources,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Univ.,   1972,  p.  90. 
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or  theologian.     If  economist  s  ,  however,  cannot  apply  their  tools 
and  skills  to  the  examination  of  the  problem  of  economic  equality 
who  can  substitute  for  them? 

Economic  equality  can  be  measured,  at  least  roughly,  in  terms 
of  a  number  of  possible  properties  of  the  distribution  either  of 
income  or  of  wealth  among  individuals.  Having  half  a  dozen  possi- 
ble measures  does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  this  many,  even 
when  inconsistent,  are  better  than  none.  Most  of  the  measures  do 
move  in  the  same  d irect ion . . . 2/ 

A  study  of  the  relative  resource  holdings  of  different  groups  of  farm  owners 
and  operators  provides  insight   in  terms  of  equality.     Equity  considerations 
in  the  framework  of  how  much  each  group  should  have  are  matters  of  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find  universal  consensus. 

Rather  than  attack  the  problem  from  a  subjective  analysis  of  equity,  this 
paper  compares  and  contrasts  farm  operators  in  the  Southern  States  with  respect 
to  race,  number  of  operators,  and  ownership  and  control  of  land,  capital,  and 
farm  product  sales.     Factual  data  will  help  to  identify  some  equity  issues 
concerning  farm  operators. 

An  Aggregate  Overview 

Resources  in  a  neoclassical  economic  framework  can  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
land,   labor,  and  capital.     Land  has  attributes  of  wealth,  status  in  the  com- 
munity, equality,  security,  power,  and  piety. 3/    Labor  represents  the  human  in- 
put  into  the  system.     Finally,  capital  refers  to  the  instruments  that  are  made 
to  produce  other  goods.     The  measures  presented  here  as  indicators  of  these 
resources  are  respec t ively : 4/     land — land  in  farms  and  land  owned; 
labor — number  of  operators  and  number  of  landowners  reported  in  the  1969  Census 
of  Agriculture;  and  capital — value  of  land  and  buildings,  and  estimated  market 
value  of  machinery  and  equipment  reported  by  respondents  to  the  census  question- 
naire^/    Granted,  these  are  crude  measures  of  total  resources  owned  and 


2/Kenneth  E.  Boulding,  "Econ  is  a  Four  Letter  Word,"  Increasing  Under- 
standing  of  Public  Problems  and  Policies,  1973,  (Farm  Foundation,  Chicago, 
III.)  p.  142. 

3/D.   David  Moyer,  e t . a  1 .  ,  Land  Tenure  in  the  United  States:  Development 
and  Status,   U.S.   Dept.  of  Agr."  Ag .   Info.,   Bui.   No.   338,   June  1969. 

4/Unpub I ished  1969  Census  of  Agriculture  tabulations  for  minority  farm  oper- 
ators for  each  of  the  southern  states  was  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus.    These  tabulations  classified  minorities  as  nonwhites.     Detailed  breakdowns 
by  racial  groups  is  not  possible.     These  people  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as 
minorities.     Format  of  the  tabulations  was  in  the  form  of  State  Table  9:  Summary 
of  Selected  Economic  Class  Groups,   Vol.   I,   Sec.  I. 

_5/Admit  ted  ly ,   this  variable  also  includes  a  significant  component  of  the 
land  resource,  however,   it  was  not  possible  to  delineate  which  portion  of 
the   figure  was  for  land.     The  capital  category  is  not  precise  in  physical 
terms  but   incorporates  measures  of  value  in  dollar  terms. 
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controlled  by  Southern  farm  operators,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  relative  distri- 
butions.    The  proxy  for  earnings,  wealth,  or  economic  power  in  agriculture  is 
value  of  products  sold  (i.e.  the  economic  class  of  farm). 

Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  selected  measures  of  resource  ownership 
and  control  by  economic  class  in  the  Southern  States. 6/    At  one  end  of  the 
scale,  are  the  Class  6,  part-time,  part-retirement  farms,  with  less  than  $2,500 
gross  annual  sales.     These  smaller  farms  represented  49  percent  of  all  farm 
operators  in  the  South  in  1969,  but  they  accounted  for  less  than  4  percent 
of  gross  farm  sales.     They  controlled  15  percent  of  the  land  in  farms,  20  per- 
cent of  the  land  owned  by  farm  operators,  18  percent  of  the  value  of  land  and 
buildings,  and  19  percent  of  the  market  value  of  machinery  and  equipment. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  were  the  Class  1  farms,  reporting  over 
$40,000  gross  annual  sales.     These  larger  farms  represented  5  percent  of  all 
farms  in  the  South  but  accounted  for  55  percent  of  gross  farm  sales.     They  con- 
trolled 32  percent  of  land  in  farms,  27  percent  of  land  owned  by  farm  operators, 
29  percent  of  the  value  of  land  and  buildings,  and  26  percent  of  the  market 
value  of  machinery  and  equipment . 7/ 

One  way  of  comparing  equality  of  ownership  and  control  is  the  concentration 
curve.     Some  examples  for  land,  capital,  and  economic  power  are  plotted  in 
figure  1.     The  curves  are  discontinuous  because  they  represent  cumulative  per- 
centages of  holdings  at  each  economic  class  category  and  are  actually  point 
estimates.  Enough  data  are  available,  however,  to  sketch  the  expected  appearance 
of  concentration  curves  for  these  resource  measures  relative  to  the  number  of 
farm  operators.     Estimated  Gini  ratios  appear  in  parenthesis  under  each  re- 
spective resource  measure.     These  ratios  reflect  the  relative  degrees  of  con- 
centration of  control.     Capital,  with  a  Gini  ratio  of  .48  for  the  value  of  land 
and  buildings  is  slightly  less  concentrated  than  land  in  farms  with  a  Gini  ratio 
of  .54. 

Economic  importance,  as  measured  by  value  of  products  sold,  is  considerably 
more  concentrated  than  either  land  in  farms  or  value  of  land  and  buildings,  as 
shown  by  a  Gini  ratio  of  .77.     This  concentration  implies  that  power  in  terms 
of  economic  importance  (sales)  is  relatively  more  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 


6/Def initions  of  economic  class  and  the  Southern  States  are  in  table  1 

foot  notes  . 

7/At  the  national  level,  the  last  count  of  U.S.   farm  operators  showed  just 
over  2.7  million  farmers.     This  1969  Census  of  Agriculture  reported  a  total  of 
$45.6  billion  in  farm  product  sales;  55.6  percent  was  sold  by  8.1  percent  of 
operators  having  gross  annual  sales  of  $40,000  and  over.  These  operators  con- 
trolled just  over  a  third  of  land  in  farms.  In  contrast,  over  a  third  of  all 
operators  had  less  than  $2,500  in  sales,  representing  under  2.4  percent  of 
total  farm  products  sold.  These  operators  controlled  13.6  percent  of  land  in 
farms,   13.1  percent  of  value  of  land  and  buildings,  and  11.9  percent  of  esti- 
mated market  value  of  machinery  and  equipment. 
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a  few  operators  than  the  other  measures.     The  farther  the  curves  extend  away 
from  the  45    diagonal,  the  more  concentrated  is  ownership  or  control  of  the 
item  being  measured.     If  equality  is  the  objective,  we  would  prefer  lower  Gini 
ratios,  and  concentration  curves  which  more  closely  approach  the  diagonal. 

Minorities  and  Sma 11  Farm  Operators 

There  are  slightly  more  than  89,000  minority  farm  operators, 8/  they  are  7.9 
percent  of  all  farm  operators  in  the  South  (table  2).     Average  annual  sales  per 
farm  for  white  operators  was  just  over  $12,000.     For  minorities  it  was  almost 
$3,400.     This  indicates  that  the  median  economic  class  for  white  operators  is 
Class  3,  and  for  minority  farmers  it  is  Class  5.     Almost  85  percent  of  minority 
farm  operators  sold  less  than  $5,000  value  in  farm  products  and  94  percent  sold 
less  than  $10,000.     Although  white  operators  were  more  numerous  in  the  lower  sales 
groups,  relatively  more  of  their  population  fell  in  Class  1  through  Class  4. 
Table  2  shows,  for  the  most  part,  the  relatively  unequal  distribution  of  oper- 
ations by  race,  as  grouped  into  sales  categories.     Far  less  than  1  percent  of 
minorities  operated  Class  1  farms,  compared  to  about  6  percent  of  white  oper- 
ators.    On  the  other  hand,  about  48  percent  of  white-operated  farms  and  70  per- 
cent of  minority-operated  farms  were  classified  as  Class  6,  part-time,  and  part- 
retirement  units. 

Information  on  the  distribution  of  the  other  measures  of  resource  ownership 
and  control  is  limited.     However,  it  is  possible  to  compare  operators  of  Class 
1-5  farms  and  Class  6,  part-time,  part-retirement  operators  by  race.  Table  3 
shows  in  more  detail  the  distribution  of  ownership  and  control  over  selected 
resources  for  white  and  minority  farm  operators  in  relation  to  their  respective 
total  population  groups  in  the  South. 

For  convenience,  the  group  with  less  than  $2,500  in  value  of  products  sold 
are  referred  to  as  small  farms  9/  (Class  6,  part-time,  and  part-retirement 
categories).     These  small  farms  represented  over  70  percent  of  all  minority 
farm  operators  and  landowners  but  less  than  50  percent  of  white  farm  operators 
and  landowners  in  the  South.     Minority  operators  of  small  farms  differ  from 
their  white  counterparts  in  terms  of  the  value  of  products  sold.     Over  16  per- 
cent of  all  products  sold  by  minorities  were  from  the  small  farm  operators. 
Less  than  4  percent  of  all  products  sold  by  whites  were  from  small  farm  oper- 
tors .     A  significant  number  of  white  and  minority  operators  can  be  classified  as 
small  farmers.  Over  a  fourth  of  the  small  farmers  were  part-time  operators;  they 


8/  Minorities  include  Blacks,  Cubans,  Mexican  Americans,  Japanese,  and 
American  Indians;  94  percent  of  all  minorities  in  the  South  are  Blacks. 

9/Small  farm  does  not  necessarily  mean  low  income;  neither  is  value  of  pro- 
ducts sold  a  good  indicator  of  economic  status.  Many  persons  who  operate  these 
farms  have  supplemental,  off-farm  family  income,  or  they  sell  surplus  farm  pro- 
duction over  that  needed  for  home  consumption.  Their  objectives  with  regard  to 
family  income,  wealth,  welfare,  and  life  style  may  differ  from  or  alter  their 
farm  production  objectives. 
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*  O 

accounted  for  the  largest  share  of  small  farm  contributions  to  the  value  of  pro- 
ducts sold. 

White  small  farm  operators  controlled  14  percent  of  all  land  in  farms  and 
owned  almost  20  percent  of  all  white-owned  land  in  the  South  in  1969.  Minority 
small-farm  operators  controlled  about  44  percent  of  all  minority  operated  land 
in  farms  and  owned  over  50  percent  of  all  minority-owned  land. 10/    Within  the 
small  farm  group,  part-time  operators  controlled  the  most  land  regardless  of 
race.  In  absolute  terms,  the  land  owned  by  small  white  and  minority  farm  oper- 
ators amounted  to  43.9  million  and  3.1  million  acres,  respectively.  Minority 
farm  operators  held  less  in  absolute  terms,  regardless  of  the  resource  measure 
used  . 

The  majority  of  capital  assets  in  the  form  of  land,  buildings,  machinery, 
and  equipment  values  was  held  by  Class  1-5  operators,  regardless  of  race.  How- 
ever, minority  small  farmers  controlled  close  to  46  percent  of  minority  capital 
assets,  while  white  small  farmers  held  only  18  percent  of  white  capital  assets. 
Again,  part-time  operators  were  the  most  significant  asset  holders  within  the 
small-farm  group,  regardless  of  race. 

With  regard  to  economic  importance,  land,  labor,  or  capital  resources, 
there  was  an  unequal  distribution  of  ownership  and  control  across  the  range  of 
Southern  farm  operators  grouped  by  annual  sales  categories.     Inequality  of  these 
resource  ownership  and  control  measures  are  intensified  when  race  is  taken  into 
consideration.     Minority  small  farmers  made  up  a  greater  share  of  the  minority 
farming  population  in  terms  of  sales  or  resource  ownership  and  control  than  did 
their  white  counterparts.  However,  even  though  white  small  farmers  represented 
only  4  percent  of  total  sales,  they  accounted  for  almost  half  of  all  white 
operators,  and  controlled  almost  a  fifth  of  white-controlled  land  and  capital 
assets.     From  the  perspective  of  owners  and  controllers  of  basic  rural  re- 
ources,  these  people,  whether  white  or  minority,  are  an  important  group  of  pri- 
vate decisionmakers  who  merit  more  attention  in  the  future.     Bowden  says  that 
we  should  "...direct  a  portion  of  our  energy  and  resources  to  the  problems  of 


10/There  are  two  interesting  sidelights  with  regard  to  information  on  land 
ownership  and  control.     First,  land  in  farms  in  the  South  represented  only  61 
percent  of  the  total  land  area.     Anderson,  et.  al.,  have  stated  that  1.5  percent 
of  land  area  is  in  urban  uses  ("Perspectives  on  Agricultural  Land  Policy," 
Journal  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  Vol.  30,  No.  1,  Jan. -Feb.  1975,  p.  36) 
Combined  state  and  Federal  land  comprised  less  than  10  percent  of  the  land 
area.     Therefore,  almost  28  percent  of  rural  land  in  the  South  has  not  been 
been  identified  in  the  context  of  ownership  and  control.     Secondly,  of  the 
rented  land   in  farms,   76  percent  was  owned  by  nonfarm  operator-landlords. 
This  represented  28  percent  of  all  land  in  farms.     Nonfarm  operator-landlords 
owned  and  controlled  a  substantial  amount  of  land  not  used  in  farming;  we  know 
very  little  about  this  land.     (See:     U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Census  of  Agri- 
culture,  1969,  Vol.  V.     Special  Reports,  Pt .  II,  Farm  Finance,  U.S.  Gov.  Print. 
Off. ,  Wash. ,   D.  C.   1974) . 


all  rural  residents  at  the  expense  of  the  attention  we  now  devote  to  the 
commercial  farmer. "11/ 

Title  V  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  is  aimed  at  stimulating  research 
and  extension  activities  on  small  farms.     However,  of  the  initial  $45  million 
authorized  under  this  act,  less  than  1  percent  has  been  appropriated .12/  Full 
funding  of  Title  V  would  induce  more  research  and  consultive  services  for  the 
small  farmer.     This  effort  would  not  reach  all  of  the  rural  residents  Bowden 
suggested,  but  would  at  least  serve  the  needs  of  a  portion  of  that  population. 

Small  farmers  have  not  been  completely  neglected,  however.     Recent  efforts 
have  been  made  to  evaluate  their  status  and  analyze  alternative  income  earning 
opportunit ies . 13/    There  are  several  problems,  however.     To  begin  with,  there 
is  no  consistent,  clear,  or  concise  definition  of  a  small  farm,  so  the  com- 
parability of  different  studies  is  limited.     It  has  been  suggested  that  small- 
farm  definitions  be  expanded  to  include  those  with  up  to  $20,000  gross  annual 
sales.     Conditions  and  operating  practices  of  small  farmers  differ  by  location, 
size  and  type  of  farm,  economic  class,  objectives,  and,  as  in  this  paper,  by 
race.     Regardless  of  definitions,  however,  few  studies  address  the  small  farmers 
identified  in  this  paper.     The  writer  characterized  small  farms  as  those  with 
under  $2,500  value  of  products  sold;  it  is  a  very  restricted  definition.  Since 
this  group  owns  and  controls  almost  a  fifth  of  the  farm  resources,  they  should 
warrant  greater  attention  in  research,  extension,  policy,  and  planning  acti- 
vities.    Analysis  concerned  with  resource  use  and  allocation  is  incomplete  if  it 
neglects  to  account  for  all  decisionmaking  owners  and  controllers.  Differences 
between  economic  classes  and  race  indicate  the  need  to  distinguish  these 
factors,  as  well  as  many  others  such  as  age,  education,  attitudes,  type  of  farm, 
and  location,  etc.,  inferring  about  resource  use,  allocation,  and  policies 
intended  to  influence  decisionmakers. 


VL/Bowden,  B.  D.  Lee,  "The  Neglected  Human  Factor,"  American  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Vol.  55,  Dec.  1973,  p.  881. 

12/1974  Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

13/See  for  example:     Schneeberger ,  K.  C,  J.  G.  West,  D.  C.  Osborn,  and 
J.  Hartman,  "Expanding  Agricultural  Production:     The  Small  Farmer  Case." 
Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Journal  Series  No.   7022;  Schneeberger, 
K.  C,  and  J.  G.  West,  "Marginal  Farms — A  Micro  Development  Opportunity," 
Southern  Journal  of  Agricultural  Economic  Vol.  4,  No.  1,  July  1972,  pp.  97-100; 
Wardle,  Christopher  and  Richard  N.  Boisvert,  "Farm  and  Non-Farm  Alternatives  for 
Limited  Resource  Dairy  Farmers  in  Central  New  York,"  A.  E.  Research  74-6, 
Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1974;  Ladewig,  Howard  W.  and  Vance  W.  Edmondson, 
"An  Interim  Evaluation  for  Low-Income  Farmers,"  Texas  A  &  M  Univ.  B-1122  College 
Station,  Texas;  Thompson,  Ronald  L.,  "Description  and  Analysis  of  Limited  Re- 
source Farmers  in  Michigan,"  unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Mich.  State  Univ., 
1975. 
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The  most  comprehensive,  source  of  information  on  rural  resource  owners  is 
the  1969  Census  of  Agriculture.     It  should  be  recognized  that  this  source  does 
not  cover  the  entire  rural  United  States.     Nonfarm  operator-landlords  owned 
over  146  million  acres  of  land  in  the  South,  compared  to  the  total  324  million 
acres  of  land  in  f arms . 14/    However,  little  current  information  is  available  on 
landowners  who  are  not  actively  connected  with  any  farming  enterprises. 

As  a  source  of  information,  the  future  Censuses  of  Agriculture  will  probably 
become  a  less  comprehensive  base.     In  order  to  depict  current  conditions  of 
agricultural  production,  the  Census  Bureau  has  adopted  an  alternative  definition 
of  a  farm.     Under  the  change,  only  operations  having  at  least  $1,000  in  gross 
annual  sales  of  agricultural  products  will  be  included  in  the  census.     Table  4 
shows  that  if  this  definition  were  applied  to  the  1969  census,  almost  24  percent 
of  white  and  43  percent  of  minority  operators  would  not  qualify  as  farmers,  and 
hence  would  not  be  counted.     In  the  small-farm  category,  this  change  would 
affect  53  percent  of  whites  and  63  percent  of  minorities.     From  the  standpoint  of 
contributors  to  the  value  of  products  sold,  these  people  are  relatively  insign- 
ificant.    However,  in  terms  of  owners  and  controllers  of  resources,  the  loss  of 
basic  information  will  be  of  some  significance .15/ 

Figure  2  shows  the  percent  of  all  who  would  fail  to  meet  the  $1,000  sales 
criterion.     Over  a  third  of  the  farm  operators  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  and  15  percent  in  Oklahoma  would  not  be  counted.     In  the  United  States, 
21.4  percent  of  all  farm  operators  would  have  failed  to  qualify  as  farm  operators 
in  1969  if  the  new  definition  had  been  in  effect. 

Changing  the  definition  of  a  farm  will  also  be  an  item  of  concern  in  studies 
of  minorities  16/  and  their  resource  ownership  and  control,  since  about  43  per- 
cent of  Southern  minority  operators  would  no  longer  be  included  in  the  census. 
Over  70  percent  of  minority  farm  operators  are  in  the  small  farm  group;  63  per- 
cent of  these  operators  will  no  longer  be  classified  as  farms  under  the  new 
def init ion . 

The  Census  of  Agriculture  will  provide  less  detailed  information  on  rural 
resources.     However,  it  should  also  be  recognized  that  statistics  on  food  and 


14/  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Census  of  Agriculture,  1969  Vol.  V,  Special 
Reports,  Pt .   II,  Farm  Finance,  U.S.  Gov.  Print.  Off.,  Wash.,  D.  C.  1974. 

15/Census  of  Population  does  include  rural  farm  and  nonfarm  resident 
characteristics,  as  well  as  data  for  their  families.     However,  no  information  is 
or  potentially  will  be  collected  on  ownership  or  control  of  resources. 

16/Recent  studies  include:     Browne,  Robert  S.,  Only  Six  Million  Acres:  The 
Decline  of  Black  Owned  Land  in  the  Rural  South,  Black  Economic  Research  Center, 
New  York:     June  1973;  and  Salamon,  Lester  M.,  Black-Owned  Land:     Profile  of  a 
Disappearing  Equity  Base,  Report  to  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprises, 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Comm.,  April  1974.     Both  studies  relied  on  Census  of  Agriculture  as 
the  primary  information  base. 
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Figure  2 

Percent  of  all  farm  operators  with  less 
than  $1,000  sales  in  each  of  the  southern  states. 
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fiber  production  will  be  more  realistic,  since  operators  with  less  than  $1,000 
in  sales  contribute  little  to  the  total  value  of  farm  products  sold. 


Cone lus ions 

The  scope  of  this  paper  is  admittedly  narrow.     However,   it  does  raise  some 
questions  about  resource  ownership  and  control  by  different  economic  classes  of 
farm  operators . 

There  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  resources  across  economic  classes  of 
farms,  and  the  inequality  is  greater  when  race  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Small  farmers  own  and  control  a  significant  amount  of  land,   labor,  and  capital 
resources;  yet  they  account   for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  value  of 
agricultural  products  sold.     The  relevant  issues  here  may  or  may  not  be  produc- 
tivity in  agriculture;  much  of  the  research  on  small  farmers  is  just  beginning 
to  surface.     Perhaps  the  most   important  points  stressed  revolve  around  a  needed 
concern  for  people  who  are  rural  residents  and  decisionmakers,  rather  than  farm 
producers.     Efforts  to  improve  our  food  and  fiber  production  capability  are  im- 
portant but  they  should  not  be  the  unilateral  agenda  item. 

Recent  evidence  shows  that  the  rate  of  population  growth  for  nonmetropol itan 
areas  actually  exceeds  that  for  metropolitan  areas. 17/    However,  areas  with 
predominantly  black  populations  still  have  a  net  outmigrat ion .     The  overall 
U.S.  population  growth  indicates  that  demands  and  pressures  on  rural  resources 
will   increase   in  the  future,  particularly  the  demand  for  land.     In  addition,  the 
rural  population  is  much  broader  than  principally  an  agricultural-based  community. 
Disregard  of  all  rural  residents,  their  resource  ownership  and  control,  their 
wealth  base,  their  status  and  development  in  general  has  a  high  social  cost,  in 
this  writer's  view.     As  one  who  is  particularly  concerned  with  transitional 
pressures  upon  minorities,  Browne  recently  stated  that  it  is: 

...cause  for  somber  reflection,   for  in  retrospect   it  may  well 
prove  to  have  prefigured  the  decline   in  the  black  community's 
stake  in  the  American  nation... In  an  economy  where  agriculture 
contributes  less  and  less  to  the  national  income  and  to  the 
level  of  employment,   the  economic  significance  of  this  shatter- 
ing decline   in  black  landownership  may  not  be  great.     Its  social 
and  political  significance,  however,  may  be  explosive . 18/ 

The  concern  about  minorities  as  a  specific  interest  group  is  well  founded, 
as  evidenced  by  racial  disparities  identified  in  this  paper.  Many  of  the  pro- 
blems confronted  by  minorities  may  be  synonymous  with  those  of  small  farmers 


17/Beale,  Clavin  L.,   The  Revival  of  Population  Growth   in  Nonmetropolitan 
America,   U.S.   Dept.   of  Agr . ,   ERS  605,   June  1975. 

18/Browne,   Robert   S.    in  Emergency  Land  Fund  Brochure,   112  West   20th  Street 
New  York,   N.   Y.  10027. 
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and  poor  rural  residents  in  general,  but  this  proposition  is  not  supported  by 
racial  distinctions  identified  within  the  small  farm  group  in  this  paper.  We 
know  very  little  about  small   farmers  relative  to  our  knowledge  of  the  commercial 
farming  sector. 

The  information  we  have  is  limited  in  coverage  and  will  be  more  restrictive 
in  the  future.     Consequently,  the  first  step  in  research  will  be  to  identify 
all  rural  resource  owners.     Limiting  analyses  to  agriculture,  and  within  that  to 
commercial  farms,  will  ill  serve  the  rural  population  and  will  diminish  the 
reliability  of  any  research  undertaken. 

Increasing  research  and  extension  activities  for  small  farmers  would  change 
both  equity  and  efficiency  relationships,   if  there  were  no  concurrent  changes 
for  larger  farmers.     By  not  changing  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth  on  the  be- 
half of  large  operators  their  absolute  level  of  well-being  would  remain  con- 
stant.    Relative  changes  between  large  and  small  farmers  level  of  well-being 
would  occur  if  the  small  farmers  status  can  be  improved  without  making  large 
farmers  appreciably  worse  off.     The  first  step  is  to  determine  whether  or  not 
small  farmers  can  improve  their  level  of  well-being  and,   if  not,  to  be  capable 
of  identifying  reasons  why.     Is  it  explained  by  resource  constraints  in  the 
form  of  market  structure,  marketing,  transportation,  taxation  and  product  pro- 
cessing disadvantages?     Research  on  small  farmers  is  an  initial  step  in 
answering  the  basic  questions.     Information  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  know- 
ledge, understanding,  and  problem  solving  ability.     Before  questions  can  be 
answered,   information  needs  to  be  assembled  and  analyzed. 

Research  into  the  problems,  status,  and  perspectives  of  small  farmers  should 
be  expanded.     Agricultural  operations  differ  by  region,  type  of  farm,  size  of 
farm,  economic  class,  and  race.     Analysis  which  takes  these  items  into  con- 
sideration, and  which  includes  all  farm  operators,  would  be  useful.     One  hy- 
pothesis would  be  that  objectives  differ  by  type,  economic  class,  and  race  of 
farm  operator.     Although  race  would  theoretically  be  a  neutral  factor,   it  ap- 
parently does  make  a  difference.     Our  methodology  may  be  too  restrictive.  In 
the  past,  analysis  has  depended  on  optimization  objectives  for  the  farm  oper- 
ation.    Perhaps  household  objectives  conflict  with  this  assumption,  since  many 
operators  farm  for  personal  satisfaction  and  rewards  to  quality  of  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families.     Goals  of  different  operators  have  as  much  or 
greater  impact  on  solutions  to  optimization  problems  as  do  resource  constraints. 
If  family  income,  wealth,  welfare,  and  life  style  objectives  differ  from  farm 
production  objectives,  the  behavior,  responsiveness,  and  resource  allocation  of 
these  people  would  vary  from  that  expected  of  profit  maximizers ,   loss  mini- 
mizers  ,  or  risk  averters. 

Preferably  rural  residents  and  resource  owners  will  be  included  in  future 
research  as  Bowden  has  suggested.     These  people  have  not  necessarily  been  in- 
cluded in  the  past.     Their  control  over  rural  resources  is  significant  and 
their  decisions  about  resource  allocation  would  have  some  influence  on  the 
effectiveness  of  public  policies  concerning  resource  use. 

This  paper  has  concentrated  on  a  portion  of  the  rural  population  that  is 
seldom  addressed — e.g.  minorities  and  small  farmers.     Efforts  to  identify, 
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analyze,  and  provide  information  about  this  group  of  decisionmakers  is  at  least 
one  approach  to  more  comprehensive  accounting  for  those  who  own  and  control 
rural  resources.     The  other  group — nonfarm  resource  owners — are  yet  to  be 
identified  and  analysed   in  terms  of  their  influence  and  control  in  the  rural 
economy . 
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